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Thucydides  and  llisfory. 
My  Maurice  Hutton,  MA.,  1.1.  I )  .  I   R.S.(  . 

iKi'.i(l  M.iv  Milting,  l')16.) 

1  ii.it  ihr  piTsonality  of  an  lii>ii)ri.iii  is  a  large  factor  in  his  history 
ih  the  iiiL-rest  truism:  if  niilv  i)ciaii:<'  in  history,  as  in  niftaphysics, 
thiTi'  is  no  >wh  thiny  as  tlic  fact  in  itself:  dinii  an  sicli:  hut  all  so  called 
facts  are  strained  through  the  nioiiliU  furnished  hy  the  s;K'cial  nature 
of  the  writer. 

Hut  this  subjecti\f  i  K  iiuiit  will  \-.iry  iiiiineii>el_v  in  direct  ratio 
i(.  two  lorces,  not  identical  though  converniny:  to  the  depth  and  force 
mI  tin  writer's  |)erMinality  liut  .ilxi  to  the  theory  which  he  hold-^  of 
lii>  limrtioii  as  historian. 

Theories  of  history,  like  theories  ol  life  it.-elf,  will  modify  largely 
thi  pi.iy  ol  temiuranieiit  and  pir>on.ilit\-.  No  man  wa>  teiiii)era- 
mentally  i;a\ei  nr  liMhiir  lir.uird  ili.iii  M.itthew  Arnold:  his  theory 
of  life  newrth-.'less  went  a  loni^'  wa\-  to  diininish  the  gaiety  and  hit;h 
s|)irits  of  hir.  writiiiijs. 

'I'here  .ire  broidly  two  theories  of  history.  There  is  the  large 
and  chietly  modern  mIidoI  of  historians,  who  almost  seek  to  turn  his- 
tory into  a  record  similar  to  the  records  of  the  in\estii,'ation.-  of  the 
natiirali-t  or  mathematici.iii.  History  is  to  record  facts  ascert.iiiud  liy 
.-e\->T  ■  and  Liliorinus  research  into  the  original  aiithoririi^.  Ii  i- 
to  be  (|i](  tmiented  by  releriiUe  In  tjiesi'  authorities.  It  i^  in  turn 
largeh-  on  the  constitution, il  de\elopmeiit  and  loiistitutioiial  changes 
in  a  nation's  lifi  :  nii  its  economic  ch.ini^cs:  on  tlie  inlhience  of  yeoyraphy 
•Hid  (liniale.  In  sjiuit,  ii  i^  i,,  1.,-  ,m  iiiifnldiiiK  of  law,  l,iw  hiim.in  .is 
imtoided  in  constitutions  and  institutions,  and  law  natur.il  ,i-  il- 
liistrati'd  in  economic,  ideographic  and  clim.itic  forces.  It  is  lu  fi-ht 
sny  of  the  merely  per-nn.il  factors  in  jiu-:  ili,-  (luir.uter-  nf  individiial 
men  and  women;  partK  beciusc  tlu-e  ,ire  of  less  importance  in  a 
briM<l  \iiA\  ol  life,  but  (  \eii  more  bec.iuse  tiiesi'  ,iri  past  finding  out. 
The  iulluiiice  of  moral  and  religious  ideas  in  the  s.tme  w,i\  must  be 
lelt  without  treatment  for  the  s.ime  ..asons  that  Iiusl  things  are  of 
little  imiiort.iiue  .ipart  Irnm  economic,  geographic  and  climatic 
forces,  ,iiul  til, It  ill  an\-  case  tlie\-  are  too  subjecti\-e  for  discussion. 
They  seem  to  r,ii-.e  the  thorny  (|uestion  of  free  will  in  man.  History 
had  better  adopt,  as  a  working  Inpoiliesis  at  le.ist.  tlie  elm  tri.ie  of 
ncccssitN,    ,md    .issume    that,    so    tar   as.    llu    hist'iri.in    is    concerned, 
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his  work  is  to  1.1-  a  ric.r.l  mily  ..t  tin-  r.-ulis  of  i.iw:  lik.-  llu-  rm.r.ls 
„1  tlu  n..liir..list  anil  m.ithtmatiiian:  and  that  the-  virtiK>  an<l  m.i-^. 
,,|  Mun  arr  ..jiiallv  thf  riMills  <>f  law.  of  .ondilions  an<l  invironnu-nt. 
,m,l  an-  lu.t  allcclol  l.v  thi>  imtaphysii  al  linnunt  calk-cl  frii-will. 
If  a  man  h<.l(l>  such  a  theory.  a«  m.my  <l<>,  it  is  ol)viou>  that  ivcn  a 
marki-<l  and  viv.iiious  inrsonaliiy  will  not  ol.trude  il-.-lf  into  his 
hi-lnry:  that  hi>  historv  will  Utoiiu-  almost  imiKTsonal  on  i-rnKiph-: 
th.it  thonnh  thf  writer  he  ..  Bishop,  it  m.iy  he,  his  history  will  not  he 

,,  hatid  1 k  of  iiKirals.  a  rolleetion  of  inspiring  .ineedotes.  a  fountani 

of  moral  edifuation:  that  it  will  not  improve  the  mrasion.  .is  the  |)hr.ise 
is.  For  .dl  su(h  ilTorts.  the  writer  will  turn  to  sueh  other  lunrtions 
.,s  he  may  U-  in  a  (Hoition  to  dis(h..r);e.  the  functions  of  .i  Bishop, 
or  a  sch<M.lmaster.  or  a  l.ither.  .md  the  like. 

Bishop  Stnhhs.  for  example,  w.is  a  man  ol  mark,  d  per-onahty, 
of  caustic  humour  and  masculine  k'-xI  sense,  intoler.mt  only  of  trivi.di- 
lies.  of  humhnu  and  .iftect.ition  and  waste  of  time.  But  we  know  this 
from  sources  oilur  th.in  his  histories:  .m.l  if  lie  was  a  vor.icious  re.ider 
of  fiction  as  well  as  .i  veraci..us  liistori.in  we  .ire  entitled  t<.  surmise 
tliai  it  was  hecuisi'  he  found  history,  .is  he  conceived  it  .md  made  it. 
s,,  dull  th.it  he  lurne.1  iiislinctively  to  the  opi>osite  liehl  of  liter.iture 
for  relief  an.l  refreshment.  If  he  had  held  ,,  U^s  dry  theory  of  history 
hf  woul.l  have  writun  hetter  history  .uui  ii.ive  read  fewer  novels: 
l,.,th  his  writiiii;  and  his  re.idinn  would  have  Kained. 

Tlu'  histori.in  of  to-.lav.  says  another  .icademic  historian.  Lord 
Vton.  dines  in  llu-  kilcluii:  if  he  does  s...  lie  does  so  of  his  own  will 
.md  .iudi;meni  .m-l  no  oiu'  el-.  n..-d  .  ..iiii.l.nn :  if  he  d.ies  n.,t.  But 
it  is  ;,  .iifferent  m.itter  that  he  -h.,iil<i  m-ike  his  re.i.lers  <liiie  there  with 
him.  .\lt.-  all.  it  is  iisu.il  lor  the  cok  who  pr.'p.ires  the  entert.unment 
in  Ihe  kitdun  l..  lak.-  h.r  .lun  ,nt.  rl.nnni.  nt  ihere:  it  i-  ii.il  u-u.il  t..r 
her  U>  .isk  the  mu-sls  to  join  h.r  .it  hir  r.  p.isl. 

I  trust  I  ..ni  M..t  llii-paiii  h.A'.n.l  me.isure.  Omte  seri.uiMv.  it 
,l,,es  not  reallv  and  ri^;hllv  h.lL.u  iImI.  hecuse  historv  inv,,iv..s  a 
1,„  ,,f  ,lull  -pad.-  w..rk  ,111.1  he.ivy  r.-.Mivh.  llu'  ivsuit.  when  served  ill.. 
shuul.l  lir,,KM,lnll.tn.|he,ivv.  (  „  ,l,lx\  in  ^niu  h  u  .i- n-i .  Cil  ,l.on  w,is  n,  .t  : 
he  avoide.l  It  1a  lootn.Ues.  W  .■  ni..y  -uiM-.s.-  ih.H  lie  was  ,,Kv,,vs 
learned:  that  he  iv.i.i  T'lucvdi.l.s  .nnid  the  .liversinns  ,,!  tlu'  mirs.rv: 
|,„i  his  learning  sits  li:^hilv  ..n  hmi  ,,n.l  ili.'  .msv  rr.i.iin^  whi.h  lie 
lurnislu's  is  the  hest  trilmle  lie  .lesire.l  m  llu'  h.irdiRss  ,,|  his  w,,rk. 
There  is,  however,  .md  alw.ivs  h.i^  he.n  ,.  ..mcepli.Hi  ot  In-l.-ry 
diametricallv  the  ..p|...siu-  ..!  iluH  which  in,p..sed  ilselt  up..n  Bish..p 
Stiihhs:  the  c.m.-eption  tli.it  the  histori.in  is  .ilso  or  ..iniosl  .i  poet. 
■\  true  historian  will  uiw  hi-  ini..L;iiiati.,n  frc-  pliv  in  th.- muri.ret.Uion 
,,,   ,i„.  ,|„t,,  111.   .iii.l  l.vu.m.'  -111111111, .■  ..I   tiini'  ..nd  pi...  <■  .m.l  n,iti..ii.ility, 
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ami  will  lid  iln m  up  into  ilif  iimosphiTf  which  is  f.imili.ir  to  hiiiwlf 
.iiHJ  his  riMdcrs,  and  will  make  miMJiTn  history  of  ihciii.  and  will 
rc-wrili-  thiiii  in  short  fur  his  own  aj^r  and  in  tht-  lannuaKr  ol  his  own 
agf.  .incl  in  wuloinK  will,  in  a  sinso.  univiTsali/f  thi-m,  in  spiii'  of  iirtain 
obvious  risks  in  ■><)  duinK.  Shdii-v  said  that  iwry  «ikk|  hi-tori.in 
was  a  iKn't.  Carlyif  illu>irati'<l  SIkIIia's  coiiti'ntions  in  hi>  hisiorv 
ol  thi-  I'rcn<  h  k«\<iiiitinn.  Kroiidr  illusiratt-d  it  in  .1  It-^s  d(^;rif  in 
his  histories.  ,ind  has  lutn  alti-rnatcK  i-xalli-d  anci  di'|>ri't  i.itcd  since 
li\  -tiuk'nts  of  history  aiTordinK  .is  they  lollow  Sheliey'xir  .\ri->totle'.. 
conception  ol  the  function  of  the  historian.  lArisioiJe  -aid  ih.tt  hi— 
tor\'  w.is  the  antithesis  of  poetrv.  tliat  poetr\  w.i-  innn-  -..riiui,  ,11. 1 
more  philosophic.  1 

if  after  this  |)reainiile  we  tiun  in  the  hi-torians  ol  (ireeci-,  the 
-.ime  antilhe-i>  e\-eii  lliire  present-  itself  in  yerm  ,il  lea-t.  il  imt  hii;lil\ 
desilopi'd. 

llenxlotus  i-  frankly  e.xpaiisivi-,  |H'r.sonal,  iniaKin,iti\  e.  He  de- 
sires to  produce  a  certain  j;eneral  effect,  and  to  produce  till-  effect 
il  is  .is  nothing  to  him  if  sonn'  of  hi-  det.iil-  he  ol)\iou-|y  ii)i.iv;ined. 
lie  m.mile-il\  devoid  of  evidence.  He  i-  willing  tli.it  it  should  1h-  so. 
He  is  willini;  th.it  any  reader  of  hi-  -li.iil  -.ly  ■■.And  now  I  know  .ill  ami 
more  th.ui  ,ill  th.it  i-  known  of  thi-  or  tli.it  Kre.it  m.in":  provided  th.it 
the  reader  can  add  with  some  confidence  "but  not  more  tli.m  the  .int;els 
know",  that  is,  jmivided  that  the  .idded  .ind  im.inin.irv  dci.iil-  fur- 
ni-lie(|  b\  HeHMlotu-  from  his  inner  idnsciousiu--  ,ire  true  in  -[liril 
to  the  details  actually  known:  iirovidcd  ih.it  the>  .ire  hin  trovnln 
.111(1  furni-li  -uit.ible  diet  for  llii'  intt  lice  tu.ii  rep,i-l  of  ,iiii;il-  ,md  mhiT 
beings  who  live  in  the  -pirit. 

\,iy  more,  lirrnilutu-  doc-  imt  conrcivc  ilial  iriiiii,  i\cii  when 
conceived  in  thi-  bro.id  -eii-e.  i-  hi-  oiil\-  or  hi-  prim.irv  object.  No: 
he  is  c.illed  upon  r.illur  to  chronicle  belief  ,ini|  word.  I.mcv  mu\  con- 
versation, super-liii..n  or  sc.imlal.  .iiulliiiiL;  .iml  i\  nv  thini;  vviiiih 
occupie-  man's  tiiou-ln-,  r.ither  tli.in  the  lii-tori(,il  f.icts.  if  any. 
beneath  llie  nord-  .nici  I, nicies  or  scmd.il-.  He  i-  not  reriuired  to 
believe  evervlliiiii.;,  n.iv  .mvlliini;  lli.n  he  li.i-  liiMr.l.  but  lir  i-  r(i|iiiri<l 
to  cliroiiicle  il. 

Hill  Ilerodntu-  redeems  his  d.mKerou-  tlicorv-  iiv  hi-  choice  of 
his  .mecdotes,  scandals,  superstition-:  if  there  are  a  few  stories  intro- 
duced   only    because    they    .ire    mac.'' urote-que.    or    yniesome,    if 

occasion. iil\  llerniliitu-  -uj;gests  a  iniidirn  "rcili-i",  tii.il  i-  .1  writer 
of  ni.ittir  -o  (AC  1  jitii.n.ilK  n.i-ty  as  hardly  to  be  re.il  in  .1  bro.id  sense 
•  mv  l(ini;er.  -lill  ..n  llic  whole  he  selects  his  anecdote- -however 
unauthentic — lor  lluir  -criiui-  imur  Iruth,  for  their  proloimd  mnr.il 
signiticance.      It  i-  tor  thi-  re.isun  tli.il  iic  h.i-  beciniie  .1  -tnrchou-c  for 
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the  moral  and  aiuTdotii  al  hi>i<)rian  who  is  more  loru  inn  . I  with  human 
iiaturi-  than  with  <  iin>.litutions  or  cconomirs.  Mm  have  Ih-cii  in- 
-pin-d  til  takf  up  rlas>i(>  for  iht'ir  viK-ation  by  Rollin's  history:  l>ut 
Kollin  was  first  inspirni  l)y  Hi-rtMlotus.  \\V  do  not  Uarn  from  hini. 
wf  ha\i'  to  wait  for  twenty  anturit-s  to  Uarn  from  Mr.  leaf,  that  the 
I'rojan  War  was  akin  in  spirit  to  the  C.alliiioli  e.impaiKn  of  l')t5. 
that  it  was  a  battle  for  the  eeonomie  control  of  the  waterways  of  the 
Ulaek  Sea  and  the  Ae^aean  and  of  the  tjrain  trade  whic  h  issues  through 
ihosi'  waterways.  Hut  his  own  s|)i>eial  an<l  picturesque  theory  of  the 
(ause  of  the  Troj.in  War  ami  of  oilier  ^re.it  wars  between  Kast  and 
West,  thounh  it  wholly  overionks  the  play  of  enmoniic  forees,  eannot 
\n.-  said  to  overl(X)k  the  play  of  other  true  rauses.  and  other  real  forces 
in  human  history,  underlying  life  in  all  .iRes  and  m(Klifyin^;  it  here, 
there  and  everywhere,  anil  far  more  likely  to-<lay  to  be  under-rated 
and  under-stated  than  cxaKv;erated;  cherrhcz  hi  Icmme  is  no  mere 
tlippanrv  or  rynirism  as  an  eNplanation  of  events,  and  i-  not  anii(niated 
and  out-of-d.ite  because  our  historians  have  learned  ,il-o  to  t.ike 
more  account  to-d.iy,  of  the  iniperMUiil  .ind  le-s  pictures(|i!e  laclor  of 
economic-. 

When  ui-  iiirn  from  ll.r,.,|,,iiH  im  Ihiicydides  we  arc  already 
opening;  the  iirilace  of  the  volume  of  xieiililic  history ;  we  .ire  passin(? 
from  the  expansive  .md  iierson.il  historian  who  p.irades-  like  Hyron 
bilon-  his  readers  the  pageant  of  his  heart  ami  niiml.  ('•  ilu-  r.serve 
and  the  silence  and  tin-  mauvaise  lionir  nt  iln'  rimdini  ^cientific 
histori.m,  of  the  in.ni  who  counts  it  beiuaili  him,  or  above  him,  to 
have  moral  ju(l^:menls,  who  counts  it  ^till  iikk  imw'.rihv  of  his  func- 
tions   to   write   emotionally,   whose    u I    i.i-!c    m      miiuvnisr     horitr 

rejects  as  oROtism  all  reference  to  him-<li.  whose  aesthetic  seii~c  'T 
mauraisc  honte  leaves  hi~  -n>rv  ,iKv,r>--  ti>  -pcik  fur  i(-clt  .md  -.uklic-I 
its  own  morals. 

I  wa-  ~|UMkiiiv;  of  the  (ioclriiu'  nl  lu-cc— ilv  \\hi(li  underlies  ;he 
W(irk  of  the  scientific  lii-loii.m.  Ii  (crLiiiilv  nmUTlio  the  work  ot 
Thucyditles.  He  asMinu-  in  uiic  (4  ihr  h.-l  kn..wii  pa.ssa^es  ot  lii- 
inti-oduction  (Book  \11  lli.H  Inmi.iii  ii.ilure  is  the  same  in  ill 
a^es.  that-a-  .\riM..llr  pul-  il  -nirn  axtbov  t-i<f,r)rai.—"\m-\\\  w  rli 
everything  is  known"  wliirh  i-  lo  be  knoun,  .nid  tli.il  .irc  or(jin:.;lv  llie 
history  of  the  future  will  follow  llic  linc:^  ol  I  he  !>a>t  ,is  siniil.ir  conditions 
i;eoj;raphical.  rliin.ilic  .nid  ironomic  recur.  Hi-  book  will  therclore 
l>e  no  mere  piiiiir.'  ol  I.hmI  ,ind  «  phcnici ,il  i  ondition-  -  to  which 
.Aristotle  condemn-  llu-  In-ion.in  Imi  likr  llir  work  ol  the  jioct,  ,i 
book  of  reference  lor  ,ill  time-  .md  l.iml-. 

II  hi-  work  i-  not  ,is  baldly  scientific  ^md  dry  as  tli.il  of  lii^  nio.UTn 
admirer-,  it  i-  only  l)ecau-e  even  with  him  as  with  Herodotus,  the  dr,i- 
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niatir  clement  ^till  linKcrh.  and  hin  history,  like  the  hintory  of  Hennlo- 
tiis.  seems  still  in  part  mixielled  <m  lrak;e<ly  A-.  H.-riHlotiis,  in  efTi.  i, 
retains  a  chnriis  to  strike  the  note  of  the  itnpartiai  s|)e(  tator  and  (om- 
nient  suitahly  on  the  tragic  history  of  men,  some  (  rot-sus  or  Artabanus 
who  lingers  on  in  the  history,  after  his  own  part  is  over,  to  ix)int  the 
moral,  (.is  Marvjaret  of  Anjou  lingers  on  in  Shakes|MMre'>  pl.iys) 
so  even  Thiicydides  seems  to  enlert.iin  the  dcntrine  of  the  Divine 
Irony  .is  set  forth  by  the  Athenian  dramatists,  and  preM-nts  the  hour 
of  triumph  and  of  pae.ms  as  the  hour  pretwlin^  downfall:  the  insolent 
eviilt.ition  of  Athens  over  Melos,  the  arrnnance  of  the  Athenian-,  .it 
the  Meli.in  d'alo^tue  becomes  a  sort  of  Baichic  chorus,  ushering  in  the 
fat.il  Sicili.in  exfK-dition  with  its  motive  of  "world  empire  ot  downf.iH", 
e\en  .is  the  triumphant  Han  hie  chorus  of  Sophock^'  ,-\nti«one  heralds 
the  suicide  of  Antigone  Il.iemon   ind  Kurydice. 

\nd  in  a  few  other  passiiges-  notably  at  the  end  of  ili.  third  bo.ik 
in  the  Amhraciot  epis-de— there  is  a  dramatic  .ind  artistic  v.ilii.- 
wholly  foreign  to  severely  scientific  history.  Hut  these  jHKtic  tniichc> 
.ire  the  r.ire  exce[)ti,  .s  which  relieve  at  long  intervals,  tli.  impirsonal 
and  colourless  narrative:  sc.ircely  even  when  the  events  ii.irr.iled  ,ir,' 
mast  appalling  and  ai)pealing  will  the  writer  let  it  be  seen  that  the 
appeal  has  re.iclud  hiin-clf.  When  the  brut,il  Thracian  nuTcen.iries 
of  Athens  the  Albanian-  <ir  Bulgarians  of  Thucydidean  Thrace 
break  ini(.  ,m  elementary  sch»x)l  of  bucolic  Boeotian  children  .ind  niur 
<ler  all  the  pretty  b.iln's  [or  he.nv  babes]  .it  one  fell  swoop,  f.iint  .ind 
far  seems  the  echo  of  the  hiim.uiitari.in  sentiment  of  the  sentimental 
Athenians  which  we  can  catch  in  liu  (iMiiments  of  their  very  unsenti- 
mental and  .ic.ulemic  historian.  It  is  no  jest  but  sober  truth  which 
IVofessor  M.ihalTy  expresses  when  he  rem.irks  th.it  Thucydides' 
emotion  is  dis,-,  t,iiM,  Ivre  only  in  the  extra  contortions  .md  (T.ibbcd- 
ne-s  of  his  sviii.i\        \  ||.  20.  i 

1  lii-  i-  .1  (riici.il  iii-t.iiue  of  lli.it  oiaicai^,  hontr  ><[  ihc  .-(  an  title 
histori.m  which  banishes  emotion  awA  iii(liuii,iti,,n  tripiii  his  pages, 
and  which  reg.irds  exp.insiveness  .i~  ilic  imp.inlDn.ibK-  ~iii  in  hi-tory. 

II.  rcKlotiis  breaks  out  to  record  hi>  peixjiial  disM-nl  frum  the  mild 
.nid  ahslr.ui  prnpusiticui  of  .some  contemporary  Darwin  ih.il  in.m  is 
<'nlv  .'.n  .inini.il  ,ind  n.cd  not  be  more  careful  of  his  behaviour  in  temples 
and  iii)l\  pi, I,-,,  tii.ni  .mimais  are  .seen  to  be.  ''Thv  proposition  is 
disple.isinu  t,,  ni.  '■  he  tells  us:  Thucydides  will  n,.i  Kl  hi-  iHT-on.il 
di-Kiist  be  Mtn  cN  rn  when  infant-  are  butchered.  It  seems  to  be  i)ene.ith 
iIk-  ih^nitv  c.l  hi-l(.rv:  to  be  .in  unworthy  concession  to  popular  feeling 
andsupiTtici.ilscntiincni.  tuKr.i  pluiny  to  lh<' L;.ill,r\  .nuj  theynmnd- 
lings. 
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But  iidt.-  h(Avi-vcT  l;ow  tliH  mauvaise  honte  an. I  this  rest-rve 
defeat-  itMll  in  a  sense  and  debars  the  historian— scieiuitu  though  lie 
mav  l)e— wIk.  is  Its  victim,  from  dischargint;  one  of  the  chief  tuiutions 
of  hir-torv.  !i  is  the  merest  conimo'ii)lace  thit  liistory  should  record 
not  op!>  wars  and  battles  and  royalties  and  con>titiUions,  but  the 
pcneral'life  of  the  people  themselves,  -ocial,  ir.<lustrial,  artistic,  moral 
.,nd  religious,  ami  this  quite  apart  Imni  tin  niuckrn  or  democratic 
comiitions,  whi<-h  give  more  or  less  to  ti'e  ma-  of  the  i)eople  the  control 
of  their  uoNvrnments,  and  therefore  give  the  people  '.f  necessity  a  place 

in  historv. 

Kven  under  autocratic  governments,  sucii  a.  tho--e  ol  ili.'  l-.a-t 
in  Hendotu-.*  time,  and  since,  we  expect  that  the  historian  -hill  n..i 
contuK-  hini-.lf  to  the  doings  and  >ayini;>  of  royalty,  but  shall  deMiibe 
the  lile  of  ih.  ir  -ubjects.  This  is  what  Herodotu>  has  done,  Mu\  thoil«ll 
he  mi>;ht  l.arlv  and  .-cirnlil:.  Mv  have  argued  that  hi>torv  was  made 
in  those  (lavs  bv  kings  and  generals  and  that  therefore  their  deeds 
and  words  were  of  the  e>sence  of  history,  he  has  yet  gone  far  outride 
them  and  has  de>cril.ed  ewrvtiiing  he  >aw  and  heard  discus>ed:  the 
customs,  beliefs,  even  me  d  -  .md  foo.l  <.f  theo.dinary  man;  iheserx- 
ants  he  kept  or  did  n..t  keep,  the  ornaments  the  women  wore,  the 
u>es  luuhi.h  HuA  |iui  iheni:  the  s(nl  ami  climate;  the  yield  ol  dilleient 
cereals  and  lruil>;  tiie  plu>ical  structure  of  the  land  ,uid  of  its  inhabi- 
tants; the  flora  and  fauna:  the  life-history  of  great  river>  .uul  iheir 
ettect  on  geographv;  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  the  circumna\igalioii  ot 
Africa  and  m)  on.  lie  i^  an  encyclopai.list,  id  an  encyclopaedi>t 
all  the  more  useful  heraii>e  he  write-  with  vers'  and  eiithu-ia-ni  and  i> 
brimming  over  uith  a  .-ense  of   th^    iinp..rl,iiue  ol   lii-   lmuti..n  a-  ,i 

The  scientific  historian  Thucidides,  on  the  other  hand,  i-  debarred 
by  mauvaise  honte,  by  hi>  unfortunate  sense  of  the  dignit>  ,>iid  mi- 
partialitv  or  even  neutrality— that  most  abused  of  all  uord-  the 
neutralitv  ewn,  which  he  thinks  iiuumlH-nt  on  the  hi>tonan.  He 
is  not  toreiHirt  frivolities  and  trivialitie>.  he  i-  not  to  become  a  tattler 
and  a  gossip  dc9pw7roXo7os.-  he  is  not  to  descend  in  person.ihties: 
he  is  not  to  mention  women;  he  is  not  to  ilescribe  the  petty  local  and 
picturesque  occasions  which  serve  as  the  odorous  >uli)hur  match  to 
light  great  cfmilagrations;  the  occasion,  for  example,  of  the  revolt  ol 
Mytileiie  from  Athens.  He  i-  U.  confine  himself  to  the  great  con- 
ri.igration-the  revolt  itself.  .Ml  eUe  i-  unnecessary  and  -upertlunii- 
and  Mipererogatorv.  He  is  not  even  to  mention  the  names  ol  ^l)eakers, 
when  st,eeches  are  recorded.  The  speech  is  to  show  the  great  lines  of 
thought,  which  animated  iieoples  during  the  IVloponnesian  W  ar— 
,h,   line-  of  ihnught  uill  be  Inuned  or  ,.1  least  redu.  ed  to  in-ignitic.nce. 
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if  tlu-  :-[)c,iktT'>  M.imr  lie  iplilruik'd:  a  iiui(l\-  iht-oikiI  ikiIc  will  -<cmi 
Ic  (lilr.ici   Iriiiii  lluir  l,irv;tr  iinpdrl. 

l.iU-  i-  lull  el  trillo  lull  art  n\  (li^iiit)-.  and  the  trilU~  nl"  liU'  — 
ihoiigli  tlu\'  I'l-  ,il-.ii  il>  tram'(l\-  and  comedy — arc  niuvurlliN  a  place 
in  the  history,  wliiih  is  to  y;o  down  to  po>terit\-  for  a  hook  of  [Rrpetual 
reference:  and  '.herefore  though  the  Peloponni •^i.ln  War  tuiiclied  ("ireece 
closely  on  e\tr\  side  ,iiid  affected  e\er\-  one  .md  e\ir\-  thini;,  riuiev- 
dides  has  not  condescended  to  yiw  much  more  than  its  militar\' 
operations  and  its  broader  diplomatic  histor\'.  Only  three  continuous 
chapters  have  heen  j;i\-en  to  it-  moral  effects  lone  of  them  accounted 
-purioiis):  ajKirt  from  his  account  of  the  plague,  the  military  and 
di()loniatie  history  ha\e  hicn  riliexed  onl\-  by  those  strange  speeches 
-o  curicusK-  lileiit  ol  >cientilic  and  uiiscientitic  elements:  iinscieiitilic, 
since  the\-  are  frankly  not  llan-ard  reports  or  an\thini;  approaching 
them:  ullra-scieiitihc,  since  tlie\  exclude  all  the  piTsonal  note  and  all 
topical  allusions,  and  leave  only  a  skeleton  or  outline  of  p.ilitic.il  or 
national  principles — wry  el()(|iient  sometimes,  as  ic  the  1  imer.il 
Speech,  and  \-ery  instructive,  as  in  the  spirch  of  ('Icon,  Kul  nun  li  more 
n.itural  in  the  retlei-tions  of  ,i  philosophic  hi-toriaii.  tli.iu  on  the  lit)- 
ol  ,1  popul.ir  or.itor.  It  is  hard  to  lielie\e  th.it  the  n-al  i'eric  le-  u.i-  uoi 
iiiipre  topical,  it  is  impossible  to  l)elieve  lli.it  (lenn  \\,i~  nni.  Lord 
liivce  the  other  day  in  a  ser\'ice  in  honour  ol  Mr.  Willi. uii  (  iKid-toiie 
relerred  to  the  loss  of  younj.;  life  in  tin--  \v<ir.,iiid  (| noted  frinii  the  l-'uner- 
.d  Speech  of  FVricles  "the  year  has  lost  its  sprim;".  Now  the  wordr- 
.ire  not  in  Thucydides'  \ersion  of  that  speech  .md  perliap-  he  ihouijht 
them  "t(]>h";  peril. ips  \\v  juM  forijot  them:  in  eitlier  c.ise  it  w.i-  .\ris- 
lolle  who  h.id  -iitfuieiit  -\'mpath\-  with  |i(jetry  to  tre.isure  up  from  the 
I'uner.il  Speech  llii-  little  toiK  h  .if  the  poet:  (AristotU's  Rhetorii 
Hk  1.  7.  .U)  none  i  he  less  poetic  e\en  if  it  w.is  not  original  ex.u  iK-  on 
the  lips  of  Perich  -  but  .i  (^notation  from  (^,elo  [Herodotus  \l  I.  U)2| 
mill  li  impro\ed  li\   ,i  iiubler  .ipplic.ition. 

Iliin  \dides  could  lia\-e  enlightened  ii-  in  ,i  millimi  \\,i\  -  .ibnul  the 
(hiiK  lile  ot  (ireece.  tlu  outir  .md  the  inner  life.  ,md  h.i\c  shown  ti- 
the .-oul  of  its  peo()les.  lie  ha-  put  .i-ide  the  t.i-k  .is  unworthx'  of  .i 
severe  and  scientihc  thinker,  nas  left  it  w  holly  on  the  shoulder-  i  if  1  lero- 
dotiis  .mil  I'lut.irch,  and  only  rareK- — \-ery  rareh- — has  '  t  u-sie  that 
an\  personal  opinit.ns  or  emotions  were  evoked  in  him  li\  the  course  of 
till'  w.ir. 

This  i-  high  art  it  m.i>  be  -.lid:  the  hi,i;hest  :irt:  tlie  lii-toii.m  let- 
his  facts  speak  for  theillseKe-  .md  llierel.v  en.ible-  them  to  -pe.ik 
with  tenfold  lorce.  ThuiAdides  h.is  so  successfully  concealed  liim- 
sr'f  that  no  otie  ever  suspected  personal  bias  even  in  hi-  ac-oun    ol 
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('111. II.  uniil  llu-  (ItiiKicr.iiic  ciilhiwi.i^in  ul  (ikiU-  ,.n  IhIkiII  nf  denia- 
^;(ij;iU's,  threw  .1  lijilit  into  d.irk  pKico  and  ia>l  .1  >li.uliiu  un  the  Mt-inini; 
inipcrsdiialitN'  <if  llu'  lii^tori.ui's  lii>l()ry.  Thf  ik-tVnce  ni..y  lit"  an 
a(l('<iuatt'  (li'ffiu'i-  of  tlic  >ik'iu-e  of  TIuiiNilidi-s  on  nmiMl  tlicnics,  of  liis 
coniparativc  ^-iltiuT  atioiit  ihc  "lrii;lHfiiliu-~"  ol  Ailuiiiaii  policy 
or  the  "fri>;lnfuliir>^"  of  the  war  miicralK  :  I  think  it  i~>:  Iml  wlirre  the 
facts  do  not  >i)iak  for  thfni>tKt>.  witcrr  thiy  iici-d  iiittr|)ritalioii. 
it  i-*  a  dead  lo~>  to  lite  tiiodcrn  rradir  that  ThiKydidis  cither  records 
facts  without  explanation,  a-,  for  e\anii)le,  the  tiuitilation  of  the  Ih-r- 
ni.ie,  or  does  not  tliink  iheiii  worthy  of  record  at  all. 

If  Herodotus  or  I'lutarch  had  covered  the  same  ground  with  the 
>ame  ad\antat;es.  what  i  dilTereiit  place  the  Athens  of  IVricles  and 
S(HTates  would  he  for  lis  to-day!  How  inlinilel\'  more  real  atid  more 
alive!  Plato  and  Aristophanes  ha\c  done  ^omethini;  to  (ill  the  uap 
hut  neithiT  (an  lie  expected  to  till  it  well:  and  each  is  iu-titied,  and 
e\i!i  cotnpelled.  hy  his  special  siiliject  m.itter  to  le.i\e  it  laruely  un- 
filled. \Vi'  had  a  rii;ht  to  expect  from  Thucydides  .i>  ati  historian 
records  wliirli  cannot  he  reciiiired  of  dialoijiies  on  philosophy  and  still 
les^  from  the  frank  caricatures  of  ancient  comedy:  and  least  of  ,ill 
from  the  coinctitioiial  and.  so  to  speak.  Sinida\-school  sermons  .md 
reli.i;ioli>  serviic-  of  ancient  1rai;ed\  , 

.\fter  all  thi-  ueneralisiiiii  and  all  this  more  or  less  \a.i;iie  heating 
of  the  air  in  which  TliucNtlide--  movi'd.  let  me  come  down  clo-ir  to 
details  and  endea\<>iir  to  sii/e  a  few  points  of  his  mind — iinsei/ed 
it  mav  he  hv  the  C'lerniati-  yet  -and  puhlish  thetii  hefore  this  Societ\-. 

It  a|>|ie.irs  to  me  th.it  |>erliaps  the  mo-l  <-iirioiisly  salient  or  crucial 
passajje  for  ()himhinu  the  dei)ths  of  'I'lmcxdides'  person, dity  is  that 
in  hook  \"ll-l\'!i.  Sdi  which  records  his  judgment  on  the  career  and 
ch.iracter  of  Nicias.  It  i-.  an  extraordinary  \erdict.  Here  is  a  jjenenil. 
who  has  heen  condemnid  already  in  the  hi>tor\',  at  le.ist  l)\-  implication, 
for  lack  of  \i;^otir:  who  li:is  heen  condemned  explicitly  fi>r  siiper>tition 
iikutniids  \'II.  .s(i>:  whose  unscrupulous  politics  in  the  matter  ol 
P\los,  wliiTe  he  risked  defeat  for  Athens  f(,r  the  -.ike  of  discrediting; 
.1  ri\al.  Iia\i'  heen  frankh  stated:  whose  selfishness  in  rem.iinint;  in 
SiciK  r.ither  th.in  face  iumpl.iint-  and  recriminations  ,it  home,  oh- 
\ioiisly  sacriliced  Athenian  to  person.d  interests  and  was  afterwards 
cniphaiicalK-  contrasted  for  this  reason  hy  I'lut.irch  the  mor.ilist 
with  the  iiiiseUish  patriotism  of  a  much  more  ohscure  ^;eneral,  one  I.eo 
of  H\/.inliiim:  whose  craving  for  life  e\en  .it  tlie  hitter  end.  when  e\'ery- 
thini;  else  hut  life  was  lost,  has  heen  recorde<l  without  comment: 
and  \i  t  .ifter  all  these  materials  furnished  us  for  a  \erdict  more  or 
less  unf,i\(iur.ihle  to  \icia-.  the  hi-tori.in  concludo. 
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This  ar  sninethinj;  of  tin-  -nri  \va>  tin-  cui^c  of  lii-  fxiciilion: 
of  all  Mclierifs  of  my  time  he  had  Ica^t  (lcsn\t.(l  a  f.itc  so 
imliappy:  whoti  ]iis  |)racti(f  of  I'very  cilstoniar\-  \irtue  is 
taken  into  account. 

The  historian's  x-i-rdict  tlirows  more  light  on  his  own  tempera- 
ment and  poiii*  of  \-ie\v  than  on  the  jjeciiliar  hardships  of  Nicias" 
fate.  Why  was  this  ron\enlional,  wealthy,  reputable  and  hitherto 
lucky  Athenian  j;eiieral  held  up  for  special  commiseration  ?  Crote 
has  arjjued  that  his  re[)ute  testifies  to  the  inner  conservatism  of  the 
Athenian  people,  who  chose  this  typical  con~cr\ati\c  to  lead  them, 
liiit  why  did  '^llllc\(lide^^  also  choose  him  for  a  special  triliute  of  pity  ? 

I  can  onl\  >iigj,'est  that  the  historian,  him-elf  .in  "intellectuel", 
.IS  the  phrase  goes  in  France,  a  meml)er  of  tin  ■aufklririmg".  as  they 
-ay  in  Germany,  one  of  the  ■'illuminati"  as  the  It.ilians  have  it.  had 
,irri\<(l  \-er\-  positiwK  ,it  tlii-  conclusion  from  the  use  f)f  his  intellect 
•  ind  his  illumination,  that  intellect  and  illumination  are  a  \i  r\  duliiou> 
.id\anta.ue  to  their  owner  .md  his  countr\-men — from  the  politica  I 
point  of  \iew:  that  aftt  r  all  that  man  is  the  best  citizen  who  sticks 
to  the  old  paths  and  df)es  not  see  liey<in<l  them:  that  tho.-e  laws  are 
best,  which  are  the  lawsof  one's  (jwn  coinitry:  and  i  h, it  that  religion  is 
truest  wlii(  h  i-  llie  religion  of  one'-  own  {dinitr\- — tlie  ■in>wer  which  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  b%-  the  way  also  once  had  given  to  an  over-specula*ivc 
enquirer  after  .absolute  truth: — and  therefore  his  praise  of  Xicias. 

II  i-  not  an  nnlamiliar  jinint  of  \-ifW  of  course.  It  finds  siil)f'jrt 
Irom  Arist(<tle  whin  he  comes  to  tulogi-e  the  same  Nicias  and  to  criti- 
cise the  reformer  and  ide.ilist  Hip()od.imu-  of  Miletus.  There  is  ,i 
i'rilli.int  .irra\  ol  I  rciK  iinun  of  our  own  (|a\-,  win.  -imijarh'  e\,ik 
on  general  groutids  a  <  im-erv.itiMii  and  .m  orlliodo.\>  which  some  of 
them  can  IiardK-  be  supposed  to  augment  with  their  [jersonal  con- 
victions: which  most  ol  tlieni  perhaps  endorse  with  their  judgment 
rather  than  with  their  |)ri\,iie  emotions,  I^arres,  Mazin,  Hruneliere, 
FJordeaux,  Hourget,  Bergson :  but  I  do  not  know  tluit  a  >tranger  and 
stronger  inst.uice  of  this  con>er\-.itiMn  of  experience  and  judgment  can 
be  found  than  the  eulogy  of  Thucydide-- -the  di-illusioned  historian 
— pronounced  n\\r  the  pietist,  Iraditionali-t  ,inil  in  every  sense  com- 
monpl.ue  ch.iracter  of  Xicias.  It  suggests  that  to  Thiicydides' 
mind  the  ultimate  truth  of  politics  is  that  "dullness  with  honc-ty" — 
average  honesty  at  any  rate,  "is  better  for  a  state  th.iii  ( leverness 
with  recklessness:  cleverness  without  bal.ince."  I'lic  wonl-  in  the 
word-  of  rieon  (III.  .S7). 

.Xiul  that  aphorism  leads  one  to  the  \-er\  c^^riou^  .md  pi(|uaiit 
ditViculties  which   surround    the   rel.ition-   of    TlnicNdidts   ,ind    Cleon. 
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Tlif  aphoriMii  i>  (nic  ,,{  Clinn'-:  ii  luldiij;^  in  hi-  >|)cc(li  ,,n  tin- 
M\til,iiaeaii  (|iK-.li(m  ,1-  reported  \<y  I'luRvdide^  liiiii-elf  i.i.  M). 
I  iu  w  hiile  ol  tile  >|)ee(li  i>  .iloni;  -imil.ir  lines:  a  plea  for  ((iinnKin  sense 
and  pr.Klica!  prudence  in  dealiiii;  with  enemii  -  ,1-  ayaiii-l  ni  \vt.in,i;led 
ideas  cil  lu.nuinitariani^ni.  ur  a-  a,i;ain-l  [iliildH  .pliic  idealism  or  a- 
against  mere  ingenious  sophi-iry.  The  -p.ei  h  i-  i  xtremely  powerlii! 
as  an  indictment  of  Athenian  hunianitarianism,  idealism.  inL;tniiil\ 
and  so[)liir.tr\-.  It  >een)s  to  me  to  he  thehe-l  speech-  I  li.id  almoM  -aid 
the  Ik  -I  passage — in  'I'hilcMlide-,  with  the  po--ilile  <\cc  pi  idn  ol  the  I'li- 
neral  Speech.  Mut  tit.ii  only  makes  it  doulily  <litlicult  to  gauge  the 
relations  of  the  -peaker  and  the  reporter  of  the  speech.  Flow  come-  it 
th.il  TlincMlidc-  lias  reported  so  vigoroti-  an  expre— ion  of  uh.il  we 
in.i\  call  T. ir\-demorrary,  an  expression  hy  a  deniocnit  of  tlu'  old 
1or\  irecd  ol  lior-e--en-e  and  common  instinct  and  natural  'lational- 
ism  against  Kids,  ideals  and  'ologies  of  every  kind  ?  and  has  supported 
it  by  an  emphatic  tribute  to  Xiri.is,  the  incarn.ilion  of  old  c(in\-ention- 
(though  not  of  democracy)  and  \et  li.i-  no  word  of  comnuiid.ition 
for  the  spe.iker.  Imt  on  the  contrar)-  has  l.ikcii  ,i\\,i\  lii-character with 
po-terit\-  '  And  all  the  more  -ncces-fi:ll\-  ,in<l  .irli-lic.illy  liecause  with 
so  nuK  h  -elf  n-ir.iinl.  ih.i'  no  ,,ur  |,il,,ri  ( '.mie  -ii-|)ect,d  prejudice 
and  nni.iirne--  ,md  .1  pcr-nn.il  L;rnd^e. 

.\o  one  -appose-  lli.it  TlliiAdides'  -peec  he-  are  (  lo-e  report-  o| 
llieir  original-:  ,tll  the  more  diflicuh  is  it  lo  umlcr-t.ind  the  real  force 
.ind  elotpieiice  of  ("k'oii  a-  nporuil,  .\nd  there  i-  ,i  finlhir  c  onlr.i- 
diction  and  myslitication  in  thi-  ni.illcr.  {"hucv  dide-  write-  .  .r  re- 
ports, or  writes  parth  :in(l  ii.irlK  lepoit-.  Cl.-on'-  proie-t  .i;;,iin-t 
Atheni;in  ni,in\-idedne--  ,ir,d  -u-ceptihilit  \  .  Alheni.m  ide.ili-ni  ,ind 
sccpii(  i-iii:  (  Icon'-  tr(iuh,inl  conchi-ion  ih.ii  drniocra(\  i-  an  im- 
possible lorm  of  gownniiciil  f,  .r  ihc  (  onchu  I  of  foreign  politic-  (for 
foreign  politic^  niu-t  li,i\e  (i.ntiiuiiu  ,md  principle,  and  democracy 
is  thfgnvermneni  of  tit-  ,nid  starts,  of  -n.ip  \ote-,uid  -ee--aw  emotions) 
ThiKA'dides  goes  out  of  hi-  wa\-  a-  though  i-  order  lo  -ii|)i)leiin  nt 
Cicon — to  exalt  the  humdrum  moderation  of  Xicias.  .aid  \-ci  prr 
contra — he  impliiilK  ,iiid  expli(ill\-  ((.iidemn-  Cleon  a-  ,1  \iolent 
demagogue,  de-pile  the  I.irge  element  of  foryis-n  common  t(j  (Icon 
with  Xicias.  Furth.a-,  in  hi-  famou-  t  li.iptt'rs  of  rellection  (Hk.  III. 
82-83)  Thucydides  lamont-  the  ill  repute  ,ind  unpopul,irit\  which  by 
reason  of  the  war  came  t^  he  att.iched  to  academic  thinker-,  to  the 
enlightened  ,iiid  the  x  rnpulou- .ii;d  the  best  educated  men  in  .\th(n-. 
Owing  to  the  w.ir  he  .sa>s — moderation  came  to  be  regardi'd  ,is  a 
mere  e.xcuse  lot  K.wardice  and  to  know  everything — people  beg.in  to 
say — w.is  to  do  nothing. 
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1>  n,,i  ilii-  ••ti>  itiK  to  have  it  !)()th  ways"  ?  Who  \va>  it  wlw.  siid 
•to  know  vviTythiriK  was  to  do  nothing"  ?  Not  merely  the  Allienian 
inil.lic,  if  we  may  read  between  the  Hues,  but  the  historian  hiiii-elf 
also.  What  can  his  faiita-iic  prai-e  of  Xirias  mean,  cxcx-pt  that  tn  lii> 
•  Avn  iiiiiiil  al-o  .1-  well  a-  to  the  popular  mind,  there  seemed  n..  lulp 
lor  the  city  from  it>  best  edueated  and  most  intelli,i;ent  people,  and  more 
help  from  the  stolid  ronr-ervatism  .md  stubborn  iiiiliilelli^'enre  of 
Nicias?  And  what  does  the  brilliant  speech  if  (  lr..n  mean  except 
Ihe  -ame  tliiim  ■  And  if  Thti(\,lide>  feels  the  force  ol  Cleon's  speech 
and  the  force  of  Nici.i-'  liniid  orthodoxy  and  of  his  blind  obedience  to 
cti-tomary  virttio,  why  should  lir  ,-,,ni|.l,iin  that  the  mo>t  inielli:;,ni 
and  best  ediic.ited  were  foncd  to  the  wall  ^  (  )ti  hi^  own  -howini;  Hiat 
was  theonlx-  place  for  tluiii.  They  were  incoiiipclrni  to  lulp  theSl.ite 
m  a  crisis.  IIka-  h,id  no  beliefs  or  h.ibils  or  sheet-,mchor>  left  and  in 
the  storm  ol  il„.  war  sheet  anchors  were  be\ond  all  things  nec,s-ar\  : 
and  the  man  who  had  one  -even  a  Nicias— was  the  In-t  ,iii/,.n  of 
the  State;  .md  the  man  who  deprecated  hi.i^h  (lown  n.Aelties  .md  lar- 
letched  sensibilitie-     <  \i  n  ,i  Cleon  — w.is  a  .i;ood  citi/en. 

I  h.ive  tried  to  penetr.ite  tli,    id,,,-  imderlyi.iK  this  str.in«e  eulogy 
ol   Niyi_^>s.      I  have  assumed  lli.ii   ilie  tic  imitin,:;  IWm  men  -o  different 
as    Nicias   ami    Thucydidcs   \\,i~    ih,.    political    CMnst.rxMiis,,,    ,,t"   each. 
I   h.i\-e  assumed   further  th.it    they  repre-nii    li.tw.en    tlicin    the   two 
schools  of   thought    into  which   conserv.itiMii    li.is  ewr   been,   still    is, 
and  p.rh.ip-  will  cmtinue  to  !„■  di\id,'d:  the  conserv.ilisni  n|  iiiithink- 
inu  lox.ilty  to  the  p.ist,  convention.ilism,  tr.idition.ilism,  or  ewii   mere 
class  and  economic  interests:  and.  on  the  other  h.md,  the  conser\-.itis,„ 
of  profound  scepticism  ,nid  donbt  :  dmibt  w  hi,l,  re.iches  so  f.ir  that  it 
accepts  the  establisherl  .ilwavs  jiist  because  it  is  ,  -t.iblished  ;  .md  feels 
th.it  any  chanRe  mav  be  lor  the  wor-r,  .md  no  ch.inije  in  politics  can 
be  demonstr.ited  to  be  for  the  belter,  since  politics  is  not  \et  a  science, 
.md  since  even  benehient  ch.ni.ues  open  the  door  to  misetilemenr  and' 
di~(ontenl,  .md  bre.ik  d..wn  th.it  sense  of  liiuilitN  .md  MllUd  .,rder  on 
which  tlui..nteinin,-nt  .md  therefore  the  h.ippiness  of  a  State  depends. 
Sir   \\. liter  Scat,   to  t.ike  an   ilhistr.ition   from  our  own   history, 
or  a  greater  man.  IMmiind  Hnrke,  represent  m..r(or  less  the  romantic 
conservatism   ,,f   i^       lirM    kind       (,ibbon,    Hookham   Frere,   Cannin.g, 
Mansel  .md   .,11   the  S,itiird.i\    Reviewers  represent   the  conservatisin 
of  the  (loubters.      Aristotle  h.is  given  voice  to  the  two  spirits  of  con- 
servatism: one  in  his  eh,,pter  „n   Mippod.mius  .ind  one  in  hi;,  eulogy 
ol   Xui.is.       riiiic\(lides  h.is  .miicip.ited  Aristotle  in  expressing  them 
I   .issume  yet   further   that    the  conserv.itism  of  Thucvdidcs   h.is 
l<"d  him  to  gi\-e  vivid  .ind  vit.il  expression  to  that  glorification  of  <elti-^h 
commonsense  ,md   r,,iii;h   n.ilion.ilism   or   nation.il   egotism   which   we 
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tiiid  ill  ClioiiV  ari;iinnnl :  to  ilial  diprcriation  of  scniplo  and  hiiinaiii- 
tarian  >\  iiipatliics  wliich  we  find  in  ("Icon's  arraijinnu-nt  of  Athenian 
siisctptil.ility:  hut  that,  thi^  win  of  j-ympathy  with  Clcon's  spcwh 
hy  no  means  prcMiit-  liim  from  heartily  dislikinR  and  distriistinK 
the  speaker.  He  .->  inpalhi/es  with  him  as  a  Tory  and  dislikes  him 
as  a  democrat  and  a  man.  The  sympathy  is  merely  intelie(  iiial  ,ind 
never  personal.  The  dislike  is  profouiKi  .md  personal:  a  di>like  of 
taste  and  feeling.  There  is  no  agreement  between  him  and  Cleon 
except  in  opinions.  Tluicydides  was  divided  like  other  men  between 
hi-  judgment  and  his  personal  tastes,  like  the  great  Lord  lalkl.ind, 
for  exampli';  his  fnenil>  were  all  amonK  the  educated  and  the  refmed 
and  scn.sitive:  his  jtids^ment  was  at;.iinst  his  friends,  at  anv  rate  in 
politics,  as  too  sensitive  .md  scriipidoiis  ,md  undecided  for  the  roiisiii 
business  of  politics.  His  taste  and  jii<ii;ment  met  together  again  and 
were  reconciled  when  he  encountered  the  per.-onality  of  .\icia-,  a 
man  of  the  upper  class,  "a  gentleman"  as  we  .say,  and  yet  an  im- 
hoitating  and  contirmed  conserv.iti\e:  iience  the  extravagant  pr.iise 
of  .Nici.is  and  the  very  mixed  verdict  and  uncertain  sound  with  wliii  h 
Thucydides  ex[>re^-e^  himself  on  the  cultiv.ited  and  retined  members 
ol  his  own  cirde:  the  men  who  kiuw  everything  and  diii  nothing. 
When  he  coined  that  epigram  I  cannot  but  think  that  to  him  it  e\- 
pressed  something  more  th.in  a  democratic  scolf,  a  ('Iconic  scoff, 
at  nnigwumps  and  kidglove  politicians  .md  independents.  1 1  e\pres-ed 
something  of  a  serious  truth.  These  ac.idemic  thinkers  were  not  of 
the  stuff  of  statesmen:  W(  re  too  many  sided  ,ind  undecided:  indepen- 
dents are  people  who  cannot  be  deiiended  upon:  professors  and  philo.^^o- 
phersare  the  worst  of  st.itesmen:  they  think  they  can  arrange  the  world 
with  essay.-  and  lecture.-.     They  make  b.id  Presidents.    -> 

Whatever  el.-e  we  can  re.id  between  the  lines  of  hi-  lii-i,,r\  i- 
cnnsisti'nl  with  these  assumptions  .ind  expl.mations.  It  i>  pr.tl\ 
ob\i(.u-  tli.il  riuic\<lide-  h.id  .i  gre.it  .idmiration  for  I'ericji-.  It  i- 
not  from  him  but  from  I'iul.irch  th.it  we  hear  th.it  Pericles  was  like 
other  gre.it  nff.rmers;  th.it  he  had  to  begin  by  pl.niiig  to  the  galler\-, 
if  by  so  doing  he  could  advertise  himself  and  get  a  following,  and  pn  - 
pare  the  way  lor  serious  and  con-ervative  reforms  later  on.  I'hu- 
cydides  admits  no  such  oppnninii-,ii.  Pericles  is  with  him  the  ide.il 
reformer  who  aimed  .it  concili.iting  all  opposites  anil  making  Athens 
the  union  of  .ill  conllicting  \  irtues:  the  seat  of  lilierty.  vet  the  home  of 
law  .md  l.iwful  .uilhorily:  the  tem[)le  of  ,in,  yet  the  city  of  se\rre 
simplicity  and  economy:  and  most  of  all,  the  very  fount, lin  of  free 
thought,  free  speech,  free  life  and  philosophy,  and  yet  the  nursing 
mother  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  men  of  .iction:  a  sort  of  Pl.itonic  (  ,illi- 
polis  reconciling  and   embracing  the  opp(]>ite  \irtiu-  of   .\tluris  .md 
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of  Sp.irt.i:  ih.il  Sparta  lu  «hii|,  TluRydidc^  with  I'lain  and  all  the 
Allanian  inU'llectiials— t-vc-n  Socrates— so  fondlv  liiriicd  ami.!  the 
n..is,>  and  l.lath.T.  the  l.al.hlitiK  and  hul.l.linv;,  th.'  hi  i!,l«rin^  and  l.lul,- 
ln'iinn  of  Athenian  (lenuKrai> . 

It  is  not  from  Thueydides  that  we  hear  thai  the  I'iridean  Ideal 
was  impraetirahle.  He  certainlv  implies  that  it  failed;  l.iit  he  does 
lint  put  the  1.1a;  le  on  IVrieles  for  its  failure.  He  seems  to  sUK.ue-t  that 
it  did  not  fail  as  l,,n,i;  as  IVrieles  was  present  to  inspire  his  rountrMnen 
with  his  ide.l-  I'erielean  Athens  to  Tluievdides  is  Athens  at  her 
best.  i»erielean  Athens  was  nominally  a  democraey— he  writes— 
in  re.dity  she  was  a  eity  jroverned  liy  her  lirst  man  (II.  (.,S). 

This  is  perhaps  a  sort  of  Carlylean  or   Kuskinoe  hiro-worsiiip: 
It  IS  eertainly  not  the  expression  of  a  I.ineoln-demoerat.     Government 
lor    the   people   was    I'eri.  les'   aim.     C.oxernment    l.\     the  (.eople  was 
hai-dly  even  Pericles'  practice,  so  far  as  we  can  jud.ue.     And  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  TlHicydides'  idea  of  ro<k1  Kovernment.     Tiiere  is,  or  wa-. 
.1   Soeii'ty  of  St.    Michael,    I    believe,    to   which    Kiiskin   and    Carlyl," 
belonged  at  least  in  spirit:  a  society  intended  to  protest  that  in  [)oliti<> 
as  in  reli,t;i<.n  a  man  best  shows  his  tree  will  by  surrendering,  it  freely 
I.,  the  i;race  uiven   him  fr(,ni  above,  from  a  (.<k1  or  a  ^'<,d-like  man 
to  whose  will  lu.  submit^  himself:  after  that  it  is  not  l,c  who  work-^ 
but    the  grace,    the  will   <,f   the   hiRher  nature,   which   works   in   him. 
Obedience— a  free  and  willing  obedience  to  such  Krace-  is  hi- sahation. 
Thllcydides,  I  think,  belonijed  to  the  same  school:  the  verv  antithesis 
ol  the  modern  and  characteristic  school  of  the  Soci.ilists.     "linoii.i.h 
ot  Kre.it  men"  is  llieir  cry:  "nous  en  avons  assez."     •'Do  not  think  .,f 
me.  .1,.  not  in.i^iiify  me"  saifl  Francisco  Ferrer,  .i  t;enuine  and  sincer.- 
martyr  to  this  cause.      ■The  future  does  not  depend  on  individu.ils 
but  <m  classes  .md  .  nniinimitie-:  the  in.jividual  is  henceforth  nothing. 
lie  has  had  his  d.iy  and  ceased  to  I,,." 

1  turn  from  Thllcydides'  politics  to  hi-  religion.  .\  man's  reliRion. 
says  rarhle.  i-  ihe  most  interestint;  thiiit;  .dimit  him.  It  may  be  so. 
but  it  is  nol  on  lh,u  account  the  most  e.isily  discoverable.  Merodotu-' 
religi.m  is  belli  interesting  ami  discoverable:  the  old  doctrine  of  Divine 
.je.iloiisy  pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  illustnited  with  l.mtastic 
modern  instances  but  relieved  by  the  other  Herodoiean  doctrine- 
Hie  <-onii>!emeni  ,,|  jealousy— t.f  Divine  ( 'omi.ensation :  the  same 
(..,<]  who  puts  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat  is  careful  to  exalt  the 
humble  and  the  meek,  and  to  see  that  the  meek  and  not  the  mighty 
inherit  the  earth:  (that  rhe  IVenrh  Canadians  and  not  our  .mibitiou- 
.m.l  exacting  race  popul.ue  ( )nt,irio).  There  is  nothing  so  i)ict.ires(|iie 
•tn.l  .letmite  .i-  i\u-  m  Thucvdi<les'  religion.  It  is  much  n.-.irer  the 
sombn'  .T.'ed  ,,t  Tarilii-,  w  h.  n  he  rjaiimd  t,,  h.nv  pr,,du.v.i  evidence 
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toshnw  th.u  H.,u..n,  il  it  iMK.t  carilul  tor  our  pci.v  .,!  nuiul,  i>..,ntMl 
at  Ic.^t  tu  |nmi>h  ..ur  (.Itriuos  iHisi.  1.  .<i.  T|,at  sc-cms  to  l„.  thr 
amclusi.m   v.Tv   icni.ilivrlv  put   fon/ard    l.x    T1,u,a  .li,!,-,   i„    |„„,k    i 

TIu|.uini  i- important  iHcaiHc  it  i^  ru>t()niarv  to  say  that  Tiui- 
0'li<l^>  (liri.lcl  ora.  k>  and  iK)rtiMits  an.l  was  piir'.lv  luijativr,  m  irn- 
ti'iially  iii'natiw  on  the  question  of  n-iinion. 

It  is  scanvly  so.  If  u-  <1,h-s  n„t  proix.und  a  dctiiiiiilv  rili^^ioiis 
n-asnn  for  tlu-  .alamitics  of  Nature,  iMrih.|,iakv,  ,H-stilnicv  an.l  famine 
hi'  (-onus  as  m.ir  to  it  as  a  man  so  sceptical  can  come.  I le  ^  vnifjathi/es 
with  the  religions  [H.int  of  view,  if  he  does  not  exarth  endorse  it 
just  ..s  he  sympalhi/e.  with  Ni,  ia-,  whose  religious  extravaijanres 
nevertheless  lie  lias  had  occasion  to  deplore. 

There  are  some  three  pa-sa^es  on  this  siil.ject  an.l  lliex  are  fairly 
consistent.     There  was  an  ..|.|  oracle  that  a  Dorian  war  would  come 
iind  with  It  m:;u's  lustilence  or  A:;;is  famine.      (Jhe  passaRe  of  course 
IS  of  prime  interest  to  the  stii.lents  of  pronun.ialion;  il  seems  to  estab- 
lish almost  l.ey.,ii.l  demur  the  pr..posili,,n  ihat  the  classical  pn.nuncia- 
tion  ol    'oi"  and   -i"  was  i.lentic.d.  or  nearlv  .-,.,  .,>  it   i.  i,|,.„li.al    in 
modern  (,reek:    l„„h    -oi"  an.l   "i"  ,,re  the  French    l.jng  -i"  an.l  the 
r.nuhsh  l(,nK  ••,.••).     Winn  the  !VI.)poiinesian  war  came  an.l  peMilencc 
with  It  1)111  not  Limine,  pe.iple  quote.l  tin-  lim-  with  ?.n:"os.      If   there 
had  heen  a  famine— remarks  Thucydi.k-,  ih.A   would  \uvv  ,|ii..te,|  it 
with  a:;ws.     Som.'  rea.lers  read  a  scoff  at  oracles  lure:  there  is  n.,  scoff 
•  It  oracles,  only  a  mil.l   reference  t..  the  weaknes-  of  luim.m  nature 
whi.h  adjusts  its  mem..ry  and  its  evidences  t.,  the  accmplished  facts! 
Mill   le^s  can  hostility  to  the  oracks  of  ( ;reece  he  f..iin.l   in  his 
'oinniem    ,m  another  oracle.     This  oracle  sai.l    ■■  r6  Tr.Xaa-.^Kdp  Aptov 
aMeu'o;.   (2,17i."     .Accor.lintjlv    pe,.ple   aryued    lh,,t     uhni    ihe  |)laKue 
Im.ke  out  m  .Atlu'ns  after  the  o.-.  iipati.m  of  thi-  lorl.i.l.len  .jistrict  the 
pkiRUe    was    Il.av.n's    puni-hment    l,,r    a    vi.dation    of    Divine    l..iw. 
Ihucydi.les  inlerp.)ses  a  mild  pr.)test.  which  certainlv  does  not 
at  oracles.      Rather  he  comniit- 
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himself  to  the  somewhat  hazardous 
prop.,Mlion  Ih.it  th,.  prophet  foresaw  that  when  the  .lavs  -hould  come 
lor  the  o.rupalion  .,f  the  IVlasRic  district  thev  would  he  .lays  ,,| 
mourning.  llu.  pn.phet  foresaw  that  it  would  n.'ver  he  occupie.l  lo 
advantage:  and  that  is  all  (Thucydides  says)  his  or  ,.  I>-  ni.ant.  Tl,,,t 
IS  to  .say,  Thucydides  has  rati.malised  away  the  theorv  ,,f  Divine 
Vengeance  as  expressed  in  the  special  l.ic.ility  of  the  plai;iie.  hut  he  has 
ontrivcl  to  do  so  without  .lisputing  ,it  all,  rather  u  hile  ac  ,  piing. 
the  authenticity  an.]  the  hisDrical  accuracy  of  the  an.  ieiU  nr.i.le. 

.\tid  111  ihe  List  and  .rii.i.il  passage  of  ho.)k  1  i  1.  2.h  he  will  not 
even   conxm    to   rational!-,    .max    the   th.ory   ol    Divine   \  en,L;eance. 
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RatJuT  h.-  cvrtly  suKK.>l.s--h.'  thn.w.s  i,  ,.,„  .,>  a  natural  hypothesis 
-that  the  prevak-ncf  ol  Natural  calatnities.  ..f  farth(|uakes,  eclipses 
tidal  waves  and  plaRUes,  drouRht  and  famine,  concurrentlv  with  the 
IVlofx.nnesian  war  was  ;;„/  a  mere  .  uineidenre.      lie  will  not   ple.k-e 
hmtself  t..  the  pr<.iv,siti„n  that  these  ihit.Ks  were  the  Divine  |a-nallies 
for  an  unneeessary,  <le«ra<linK.  unnatural  an.l  impi:,us  war,  for  this 
would  he  Komn  perhaps  heyond  the  province  of  hi.-torv.      liut  he  will 
.It  U^ast  siip,x,rt  this  proposition  of  the  conscientious  and  ( iod-feariuL' 
IH-opl..  of  the  .lay.  to  the  extent  of  a.l.linR  his  testimony  to  the  alleRed 
synchronism:  there  t.vi.v  a  synchronism.     There  a.tuallv  were  more 
cataclysms  ol  Nature  durinj-  the  I'eloponnesi.m  w,.r  than    lurinij  any 
other  fK-ruKl  ot  simih.r  extent  (1.  2.<).     When  ..  historian  toes  out  of  his 
way  to  call  .mention  to  this  synchronism,  it  c.in  li.inlN-  Ik-  doul.ted 
that  he  would  h.ive  lik.-d  to  i;o  further,  h.ul  ilu-~pirii  ol  his  circle  and 
the  iirowuiK  science  of  the  day  permitted  him  to  do  so 

I  uill  dwell  yet  .i  little  longer  on  hi>  sense  of  the    •friKhtlulness" 
ol   the  l'elop„nnesi.,M  w.,r.  .md  of  ,he  shock  which  it  ^ave  to  CkkI- 
lt^a^M^;  people.      Ihnrvdides  scms  very  full  of     hat  sen.se  of  horror 
M..dern  historians  l,k,   M  .l,,,f,y  sometime.  ci.,in,  credit  for  .leprecatinu 
ami   (lepnriatinK    the   e.ern.il    an.l    internecine   feuds   of    the   Creeks 
ihey  even  extend   their  indilfereuce  .md  <-otitempt   to  .Athens'  battle 
for  Ireed.m.  ..k.uusI    Philip,  as  il   .\,|„  n.  „uj„    ,„  |,,vc  despaired  of 
hersell,  hke  |-hu,„,„,  ,,r  ouKht   to  hav  s.urihced  herself  on  the  alt.ir 
"I  lutuniy  ,i,„l  luun.nu.x.  in  order  that  .Ale.x.imler  miyht  the  mkhut 
over-run  the  K.ist.  ,md  spread  Helleni-n,  ,,„,!  civilisation  over  l\;vp. 
iind  .Asi..  Minor;  \\  hence,  vu  k.,n,e.  i,  u,,„l,l  r,  .uh  the  uh,.le  world 
Kast   ,,nd   West   alik.-,   .nul   ro  down    lu  .,11   ,„e..      l^ut    whatever   he 
thnushl  of  Demosthenes  and   Philip,  and  even   thou«h  it   he  prems- 
terous  to  ex,K.ct  of  Demosthenes  th.it  sacrifce  .,f  .Athens  for  lairope's 
sake  ,vhicl,    ii,e   modern    r,,uler  of   Demo^tllenes   may   to-dav  .iccept 
with  resiKUalion  .nul  .xen  with   s.itislaction.   there  will  he  a  general 
.tendency  amoiiL;    the    modern    re.iders   of   Thucvdides   l,,   a<-.  ef.t    his 
reprohation  ol  the  civii  xv.ir-  of  the  (".reeks,  .md  .,1   the  l\\n,».uuv^i  „, 
war  in  f),irticul,ir. 

Hi-  repn.h.itioM  nl  the  Pel.,, » .nne-i,!,,  u.,r  1,.,.  tu,,  .i-p,,!  -  ,,ue  of 
which  at  least  will  commend  itM  ll.  Tim,  vdide-.  like  Plato,  if  not  like 
Aristotle,  has  no  sympalln  uith  ,,r  enthusiasm  for  Imperialism- 
tor  an  l.mpne  to  he  huilt  up  |,>  Athene  „r  any  other  (.reek  State 
^ver  <ther  nations.  includinK  in  these  other  nations,  many  Cnxk 
Mates:  he  no  douht  f<,ll  ,we<l  the  policy  of  Pericles,  who  advocated 
tlie  maintenance  ot  the  then  Empire  and  the  then  sea  power  of  .Athens 
l.y  means  of  a  strong  rieet  hut  not  the  cxtensir.n  of  the  Kmpire.  Peri- 
cles se.-m.  tu  h.ive  ,,>>unud  ih,„   i,   u...  hopde.ss  to  unite  Greece  .ind 
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to  lonriliati-  Sparta,  ami  ilun  lore  lo  li.iw  advoiatwl  against  Sparta 
"a  pri'Vtntivc  war"  a^  tlu-  (Icrmans  lall  it:  but  he  warni-il  Atiiuns 
aKain-t  ,i  ixdicy  ni  aiivi'ntiirc  and  world  domination,  siidi  as  c  iim- 
aftfrw.irds  witli  .\kilii.idt>  and  tin-  Siiiiian  llxpcdition.  If  lln'  other 
policy — the  jK)!icy  of  doniin.itioii  in  the  I'.ast.  inste.id  of  in  the  \Ve>t, 
over  Asia  Minor  and  tiie  I'lrsian  IJiipiri',  instead  of  over  the  ( ireeks 
of  Sicily,  had  ever  lieen  seriously  sugKfsted  to  Pericles,  as  it  suggested 
itself  to  Isocrate-  and  to  Aristotle  and  to  Alexander,  it  is  conceiv.djie 
that  he  might  have  agreed,  for  this  would  h.ive  meant  domin.ition 
over  Asiatics  not  over  Greeks.  But  there  was  no  room  for  such  a 
suggestion  :n  the  divided  state  of  Greece  and  its  internal  feuds. 

lie  that  as  it  may,  I'erides  rem.iined  op))()sed  to  wars  of  coiKiuest, 
and  Thucydides  evidently  both  in  principle  and  from  bitter  exiHTience 
followed  i'ericles.  It  may  be  even  that  he  wouUl  h.ive  agreed  with 
Plato,  that  the  ideal  Athens  was  not  even  the  Athens  of  I'ericks  with 
the  .\thenian  Ilmpire  of  the  year  4.?1.  but  just  the  city  of  Athens  and 
the  adjoining  Attica,  just  a  Greek  -d/.:s  living  in  friendly  relali<ins 
with  other  Greek  -okts,  just  a  ntunicipality  as  we  call  it;  or  a  free  city 
of  the  niiildle  ages,  Genoa,  Venice,  Rremen,  without  their  external 
IK)ssessions.  It  may  be  that  even  to  the  same  degree  .is  Plato,  Thii- 
cydi<les  was  a  little-.\thens  man  (TiuporoXiri)!;).  At  .iny  rate  there  is 
no'hing  to  show  that  he  would  have  disliked  or  did  dislike,  if  lie  knew 
it,  the  Pl.itonic  ideal. 

MihK  in  f.iiti-li  readers  .ire  less  friendly  t..  the  city-slate  and  to 
tin-  iiiun-c  .mil  extreme  decentralizatiun,  which  comes  to  them  as 
il.iiililv  "susiK'ct";  "sus[)cct"  on  account  ol  all  iluir  associations, 
exi)eriences  and  prejudices  derivd  from  the  history  of  2.0(M)  yc.ir-. 
and  twice  suspect  as  associated  not  with  the  n.ime  of  (ireece  and  tiie 
Greek  r.<i).:s  .md  I'lalo  ,uid  Ihih  ydid-s,  but  witli  liie  ideals  of  Rous- 
seau and  .1  nuiul"  r  ..1  iin|ii\u  lii  able  modern  <ii.ctrin.iires,  I'rench  .md 
others:  Karl  M..r\  .md  H.ikounin.'  and  many  members  of  the  P.iris 
Cnmnumr  ol  IS71,  win.  w.inlni  to  ])r<.-i\k  up  France  into  coiununK-- 
likc  the  nuinicip.ililN  <>l  I'.iii-. 

lint  llie  other  .uid  second  .i-p.c  t  of  Thucvdide~'  dislike  ol  Im- 
peri.ilism  is  iiuuh  more  modern  .iiul  commends  itself  just  now  to  .ill 
of  us.  Thuivdides'  idea  of  Imperialism  was  far  removed  fmni  tli. 
ideasassoci.ited  with  th.u  word  liy  reasonable  Canadians,  Australian^. 
Africanders  and  by  the  m.ijority  of  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country: 
the  idea  of  a  united  Empire  of  free  i)e(.ples,  bound  together  in  .i  i)er- 
|)etn,d  defensive  alliance  with  t!ic  miniimim  of  m.uliinery  for  that 
bond  ,md  therefore  the  m.ixiimim  of  tiood  feeling  .md  mutu.il  l(jrt)ear- 
.iiice:  the  idea  of  .i  ^'eneroii~  lov.iltv  to  the  past  and  it-  lr.i(hi!ons: 
of  a  Keiieroii-  repudi.ition  nl  n.urow  nati\i-m  and  know-nuthiiv^-i-m. 
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ImiKTialism  to  Tliuryili<l.>  war-  r.itlicr  llu  id.a  still  suKK'^>ti'<l  I'V  ihc 
woni  In  till'  niin.ls  of  a  fiw  fanatirs  and  d.Ktrinaircs  cf  Ka-:.  ..I'-.-ni- 
IMTainunt  in  C.r.at  Britain,  thr  idea  ..f  militarism,  jinnoiMii.  .lan- 
wavinc,  rcd-paintinn.  It  wa>  t-vi-n  worst-  than  ih>,  it  was  the  iijoa 
sUKn.M.d  In  lIuKydid.s  l,y  thu  hitt.T  i-vidcncc  of  thi-  I'elorx.niu-sian 
war  and  to  iis  by  tht-  hittt-r  t-vidcnci-  (.f  f.crman  "frit-htriiJm-ss." 
It  was  the  idea  that  '•ImfM.rialism"  means  ilu-  mo>t  ruthio,  mili- 
lari-m  and  ambition  in  thf  (<,n<luct  of  war  an.l  the  must  shameless 
rnatenahsm  and  the  mo.-l  unscrupilloiis  Ma.Thiavelisni  in  the  conduct 
of  diplomacy. 

Thiuydides  discerned  a  proKressive  l)rutalit%-  an.l  a  progressive 
materialism  in  the  Athenian  treatment  of  ih,'  enemv  and  of  the  n-iitral 
states,     ft  is  no  wonder  that  he  l)ccame  a  little-Athens  man. 

The  r.reived  rules  of  war  were  barbarous  enouj;h  to  be^'in  with 
■  md  hcl..rc  the  IVloiH.nnesi.ui  war  Ivsjan.  On  the  ..ther  hand,  the 
Atiieman  temper.iment  w.is  Innnanit.irian  enough -In-fore  the  war 
lo  lari;ely  can.el  these  rules.  Atiiens  was  the  one  State  when  I'ericles 
delivered  his  Funeral  Sin-ech,  in  which  "virtue"  aptri,  sttxKl  not  for 
virtus  valour,  not  for  the  religion  of  valour  but  for  benevolence- 
humanity  -  generosity -di.irity:  the  men  of  '•virtue"  savs  Thucy<lides 
in  his  account  of  the  pl.isue,  that  is  to  s.iv.  the  kindiv  man  and  the 
charitable  (2.  51)  die.l  of  the  pl.iKue  in  the  largest  numbers.  Athens 
before  the  war  in  fact  had  been  the  one  Creek  State  which  was  to  ., 
certain  de.uree  Chrisii.in  before  Christ.  An.l  all  this  was  lost  bv  th,- 
brutaliM,,;.;  inlliience  .)f  the  War.  ..rat  le.ist  i,y  the  inlluence..f  the  briita- 
iise.l  .111,1  ni.ileri.ilistic  spirit  in  which  the  war  was  w.it;e.|.  N.,  won.ier 
that  ihucy.Ii.h-  h.id  <•.•,, m-,1  to  h,-  if  he  ever  wa~  -,,n  Ath.ni.ui 
Imperialist. 

Thucydides  li,„  ImI.I  i,-,  ,1,,,,  1,,.  wrote  f,,r  .ill  time  ,m,!  thai  hi. 
\VMrk  w.mi.i  never  !.■  ,„u  „1  ,i,ue.  1 1.  22).  If  anv  on.-  w.mts  to  U-i 
tn..t  s,..,nnK  .imbiti.m  let  him  d..  what  I  was  able  to  do  r.-.ently. 
Let  him  sit  down  .juietly  and  listen  lu  uu.  young  stn.KnN  .,f  (.reek 
readins;  alt.rn.t.iv  from  Thiicv,li,|,>.  i|,c  .iialoRiie  at  the  end  .,f  H.,,,k 
\'.  .all.d  th.-  M,l,,,n  ,l,l..it.-.  One  reader  represents  the  unhap,,\ 
and  weak  neutrai-Melos:  the  other,  the  callous,  cvni.-.il,  miiit.iristic 
and  a^Kressive  Athens.  Th.-  r.a.i.Ts  ir.mslated  alm.,st  liter.ll!^■■ 
chan^e.1  n..thmK  but  tin-  names:  put  H.j^i,,,,,  |,,r  Mel..s:  and  (u-rmany 
tor  Athens:  an.l  (;re,.i  Britain  f..r  Spart.i,  F,,r  nothiuK  I'Ise  needed  t.'. 
bechanced;  an.l  we  hear.l  comini;  to  us  Iroiii  the  ve:ir  4U.,  M  C  the 
t^rst  pr..of,  the  first  edition,  of  lit.  id.ii.l.,,!  .JclMir  b,t.v,-en  lUlKuim 
an.l  ( lerni.un  .  wiii.h  was  n-piibii- lie.l  under  other  names  .ind  ,.l  v.iriou:. 
tin..-.  1m  tu.rn  l.ShO  ,n,.|  1'M4:  but  never  so  cbselv  to  the  original  as 
III    \'>\4. 
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riiut  \(ii(li-  llurilurr  did  sotiu'lliitin  muri-  tli.iii  piii  Icirw.ird  .1 
( l.iim  to  anliripatf  fiiturt-  history,  ho  did  mori-  than  claim  that  hi-tory 
rr|KMlfd  itM'lf  llr  clj<l  more  than  i  laim  that  hi>t<)ry  i"  writti-n  for 
till  future,  that  ihi'  fuliirc  iiia\  nuidi-  itxlf  l)\  thf  cxiwrifiKT  of  the 
past;  i>r — in  thi-  wmii-what  romantic  and  rxtravanant  terms  which  arc 
familiar  to  some  of  us  from  our  schcwil  days  -th.it  history  n'vcs  a 
v<lun^;  man  all  the  adv.mtaKcs  of  a^c  without  its  inlirmitics— all  those 
( liims  I  nu-.in  which  h.ivc  liccii  di-I'miicly  repudiated  l>y  some  hi-lorians 
like  Ranke.  and  which  obviously  leave  out  of  siylit  the  familiar  ex- 
perience. th.it  no  mau,  ami  a  fortiori ,  no  nalimi,  will  a^ree  to  he  taught 
liy  any  »-\iMrience  except  his  own — these  claims  witc  not  onl\-  put 
lorwanl  liy  ThucN-dides,  l>ut  so  successfully  est.dilisheil  liv'  him. 
that  a  <lramatic  debate,  like  the  Meli.m  di.ilo.uue.  can  lie  pitchforked 
bodilv  into  the  year  1''14  as  a  pn'ri.s  of  the  diplom.ilic  lii-tory  of 
Heli;ium  and  (iermany  in  that  eventful  ye.ir. 

I'lt.it  deli.itc  indeed  isdouMy  ilr.imatii  ,as  has  been  .dre.i<ly  sui;^;est- 
1(1  1 1  is  not  only  dr.imaticin  its  form,  its  dialogue,  it  i- dr.mi.it  imo  less 
in  ii~  intense  thounh  unspoken  irony.  It  precedes  Hk-  \  I.  \  II.  and 
Mks.  \'I.  VII  introduce  the  fill  of  .Athens.  "Strength  -oeih  bi  lore  a 
fall"  is  the  reliuioii  of  Herodotus.  'I'lie  same  reliiiion.  but  siiiritualised. 
deepened,  piiritud.  i-  tiie  religion  of  Thucydides.  By  painting  strength 
in  il.irker  colours  .is  pride,  by  heightening  the  picture  of  .\thenian 
.irrog.mce  and  cynicism  towards  Torone,  Scioiie.  Mviide.  Melos.  .iiul 
thv  rest  of  the  cities  and  states  which  re-isteil  .\thens,  he  li.i~  given 
the  ("reed  of  I)i\iiie  jeahmsy  a  nmre  rii^lileoiis  c.i-t.  .1  umrc  liuni.iiie 
interpret. itii>n.  I'lu-  liiiiii,inil,iri,ini-.iii  nf  .Xlhcn-  llir  iieii  -r  iiiiiul  iil 
Athens  -is  ox-eriie.ird  in  riiiic>(li<les  lonlessing  the  jiistici^  of  the 
Divine  retribiition  which  h.is  f.ilien  on  her:  not  ni<rely  bec.iusc  she 
was  powerlnl  .imi  .mibilioii-..  but  bec,iu-e  lur  -ubx-rvience  to  her 
.imbition  and  to  her  lust  of  power  li.id  dimnuil  .md  bliuhtid  .ill  lur 
gre.iter  and  more  characteristic  <|ualilies.  ■■Tin-  w.ir  up  Ui  115  U  f. 
m.ide  .Athens  great  and  .Athenians  small":  tli.it  i-  the  <oniiiitiit  to 
In   K  .1(1  bctwiin  the  line-  of  Thucydides. 

N(.  ni.m  r.m  -,i\  ili:ii  modern  Ciermany  has  not  .ijiplicd  lii-ior\- 
to  her  politics  — in  sjjite  of  Ranke — :  her  politics  h.i\i'  .ilmost  been 
made  by  her  historians.  It  is  a  pity  thai  her  Iii-toria;is  h.ive  not 
gone  to  ancient  liistor\-.  .iiid  in  p.irticular  to  Tiiui  \ilicies  ,mii  the  liis- 
torv  of  .Athens,  when  they  were  looking  for  historicil  omen-.  The 
Mcli.in  di.ilogue  might  h.ive  warned  (ierni.my  off  Belgium,  it  they 
h,i(i  still  c.ired  for  their  classics.  Curitmsly  enough  they  did  see  the 
p.ir.illel  betw<en  ("ire.it  Britain  and  Sparta  but  not  between  themselves 

..iid  .Athens,  or  between  Belgium  and  Melos.* 

•  III./.'  -"Wh.it  (.trin.inv  thinks."  p.  2itS  .iiul  foot  note  on  Professor  K(  inh.iril 
f-r.ink  of    Miinicli  ami    TiiliinkjiMi   i  p.   1').?). 
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Thore  is  litil,-  ,ls,-  to  Ih^  Inuii.l  I  liiink  in  riuirvdi.lfs'  hi-tors 
c.iiul)li-  (if  throwing'  niudi  liKht  on  Iuh  mind  an.J  fXTwinalitv  A 
mail  who  so  viilcd  his  moral,  re ligious,  and  artistir  bias  that  the  foriiur 
is  not  easily  imderstcxHl  (as  in  the  vordiits  on  \i<  ias  and  Amiphon) 
whilr  III.'  two  l.mir  haw  iH'on  ovcrl(«,kod  more  or  less  entirely, 
until  reieiitly,  is  ,„.i  likely  to  declare  himself  freely  in  smaller  ways." 
There  is  <M-rasionally  a  touch,  a  hint  of  dry  s.irc.ism.  The 
Sp.irtan  Admiral  Ciieauis  missed  attackinK  the  I'eiraeiis,  so  //,•  slid, 
by  stress  of  weather.  "If  he  had  wished  |..  m.ike  a  belter  pace  the 
w.athcr  would  ml  have  been  an  insuiK-rable  obstacle."  (Hk  11.  9.?). 
observes  riiiicy.Iides.  There  is  just  one  speech  which  is  not  merely 
dram.itic.  like  the  Melian  dialogue,  but  full  of  person.il  colour  or  at 
least  of  nation.d  colour-  the  speech  of  the  Spartan  ephor  Sihenelaidcs 
fBk.  I.  H5.  86).  Thucydides  actually  nives  the  speaker's  name  in  this 
rase,  apparently  because  the  speech  is  so  full  of  char.ict.r  .is  to  Ik-  mo 
full  of  ch.ir.icter.  except  as  an  individual  tyin-  too  full  even  lor  a  tvpc 
of  Spart.i:  more  Spartan  than  the  Spartans. 

"The  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  argument  I  cannot  imder- 

"stand.      They  have  s.iid  .i   ^re.it   deal  in  eulogy  of  .\thens 

"but  Miey  have  not  shown  that  they  are  not  injuring  our  yood 

■Rallies:   if  they   behaved   well   .igainst    Persia   .ill    the    more 

"shame  on  their  behaviour  to-day." 

There  seems  a  touch  of  individual  portr.iilure  lure.      If  ilu-  n.iiiie 

were  not  j-iven.  it  nii^'it  almost  seem  a  touch  of  caricature;  probably 

that  IS  why  the  name  is  ^iven.      Hut  this  sp.-cch  is  exceptional,  not 

only  in  its  caricature,  if  there  l)e  caricature,  bin  in  iIr.  jrjvinn  of  a  name 

to  the  speaker.     Thucydides'  craving  lor  the  impers.,nal.  his  .imbilion 

to  record  the  i.iws  of  history  .in.l  not  the  feats  of  p,,ssi„«  .,„,1  ..phemeral 

iiuhvidtials,  ba-iishes  names,  broadly  speaking;,  fnmi  hi-  liistorx  ,  where 

other  histori.ms  of  all  ayes  would  record  them. 

There  is  little  ,Ke  th.it  occurs  to  me.  Thiu\,li,k-,  btlieves  in 
fate.  He  is  a  fatalist  even  to  the  extent  of  believing  that  he  can  read 
fate  and  forecast  the  future,  human  nature  b.int;  the  s.un..  i„  ,-,11  .itj,... 
Is  it  a  ^orl  of  n.ilui.il  ( (.mptnsation  that  the  man  wlm  brllrwd  in 
so  jiltl.'  in  which  other  men  believed,  who  believed  in  so  little  that  he 
glorifies  coiiveiitioiKilism  and  conservatism  nist  because  it  is 
conventional  and  conservative:  who  liked'  the  conventional 
and  conservative  Nicias  just  because  he  appealed  to  his  taste,  his 
sense  of  manners  and  moderation:  who  canonises  nothing  in  his  his- 
tory  except    the    moderation    of    aristocrats— dp.aroxpariaj    od>./.poros 
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m.Toly  a  matter  ..t  nrtunistanro.  cuii.iitiun  and  oppurtimitv  or- 
l-.<k-  .,f  oppuruinity;  wimli  is  no  spcrial  virtt.e  in  the  ari>t...Tat.  l.ut 
I  U'  "..t.iral  result  nl  th.-ir  interests  an,!  their  a.lvantaues.  and  therefore 
a  I  the  tnore  nseful  an,!  pnnetual.  just  l.eeaii^e  it  is  not  <!,-p..ndent  o„ 
•l»;  "11  'I'.'M.e  of  n.al  virtue  l.ut  is  a  natural  product  of  conditions- 
I-  .1  ..  sort  ol  natural  rompen>ation.  I  say,  that  this  man  who  n.uld' 
-.e  Ins  way  l.efore  him  so  little,  who  is  .„  .hihious  of  human  effort 
>l  ..uld  .It  le.i.t  n.mvive  so  ,n„lident  .,  belief  in  hate  .u.d  in  his  power 
III  read   fate  ■' 

ltm,iyl.eM,.      .Nature  abhors  a  v.iruum.     Some  l-aith  a  man  must 

have  obv,o„sly  to  write  luMory  .u  .,11:  ,md  if  .,o  other,  then  f.iith  in 

-ite  and  ,n  the  reign  of  l.,w>  which  can  be  <le<iphered  and  interpreted- 

l.t  .t  be  counted  to  Thucydides  for  righteousness  that  he  M,n,rti„„..' 

manages  t<.  antu-ipate  the  future  so  closely. 

Ag.iin,  is  it  a  contradiction  to  be  so  imperson.d  and  f.il.iliMic  md 
V.  1  to  desire  the  Kovernment  of  a  Staf  bv  its  chosen  spirit-,  bv  the 
eie.-t,  by  a  IVrides,  when  a  Pericles  is  bnrn  .tt  lony  iuterv.ds  to  -uidc 
.1  Sl.ite  .-'  ■"' 

I  'i"""t  think  so.  Thucvdides  believed  in  l.tte:  even  in  .iemociacy 
as  a  result  ,,|  fate,  as  an  inevit.ible  and  dis.iKreeable  pr.Hluct  .a  a  certain 
-tag.-„f  culture  when  imiver.sal  education  has  made  all  <,uestion.  .men 
<|uestK.ns  atui  has  <iestroyed  the  rule  of  convention  and  old-establi.hed 
aristocracy.  H<-  disliked  .lemocracy  .is  g<,vernment  from  the  street 
asgoxernment  without  retlecti.m,  without  knowledge,  without  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  without  true  e.iuc.ilion  :  .,s  a  government  which  has 
neither  pride  ol  ancestry,  nor  hope  of  po>teritv:  as.,  government 
where  the  ordinary  st.itesman  can  only  t.ike  short  views,  for  no  views 
vhi.h  .ire  long,  which  an-  based  on  long  experience,  will  commend 
ihenweh-es  to  the  man  in  the  street.  The  ordinarv  statesman  muM 
ad.ipt  hiniHJt  to  democr.icy  in  such  an  a.ge,  for  .lemocracv  i,  an  in- 
evit.ible result  ol  popular  and  universal  education. 

Milt  if  fate  .should  i.roducc  at  intervals  a  great  demagogue - 
m  the  best  sense  of  that  term  -a  popular  le.ider  or  .lemagogue  who 
can  yet  by  his  force  of  ekxpience  and  force  of  ch.ar.icter  impose  himself 
uix.n  the  street  and  the  St.ite,  upon  popular  opinion,  a  IVricles  i„ 
lact,  ,s  It  not  better,  is  it  „,,i  common  sense,  t.>  exalt  that  .lemagogue 
and  his  gON-ernment  an<i  to  canoni.se  his  rule-howex-er  short  its  dura- 
tion—and human  life  being  short  his  rule  will  be  short— as  a  happy 
incMlent,  a  I  lesse.l  respite  for  a  moment  fnun  the  ..narchv  and  see'- 
>aw  which  must  otherwise  mark  the  tragic  c.ireer  of  <leniocr.,cy  ? 

There  .ire  only   two   faiths   rx.ssibl,-,    I    think,    t.,   an   historian - 
such  .1  faith  in  l-\,te  whi.  h  I  have  en,Ie..x.,iire<l  to  interpret  as  the  faith 
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nfThucyciides.  pessimistic- .nouKh  ,l,ou,h  i,  I,.:  a„,l  ,I„-,„lu.r  t,M.|,-- 
M  ,s  ^vry  n,od.n,  an.i  Chris.ian-in  the  perfect il,ili,v  „r       i    ,„ 

for Ul„luy  winch  w,ll  enahlc  e^•c^  the  man  in  the  Mreet  to  listen  „^  re 
-1  .n...e  to  the  teachings  o,  experience,  an.l  to  «ivc  even  ,     hi 

irri;;;;;;r:;r::.r'lr'^X";-;;:;::;^^ 

Its  Kerm-plasms  do  ii,,t  change.  ■ 

lA-oIutio.t  imph\-  a  tertniniis  ad  .,uem  as  well  as  a  quo-  but  m mv 
<.t.n>  for,e,  the  termintts  ad  „ue,n  or  at  least  we  assum  •  tha      h    ^ 

mKc,  haxe  already  reached,  and  practically  we  only  think  al,o„t  the 
Hnnnu.  .  ,,.,.  fhat  is.  we  all  reco,ni.e  clearlv  an.l  c„sc  uX 
tM.  >.,c,e,y  has  .le^elope.l  fron,  l.arlMrism  hut  we  assume  \;;:v 
••"'I  uncnscously  that  i:  has  now  reached  its  zenith.  So  Thucvdi  les- 
He  recosnued-no  „,an  „,ore  clearly-that  Athens  had  ev  "d  om 
P-racy  and  ,e,...al  l.arharisn,:  tha,  it  had  evolved  to  a  cer U  n  !Z 
..  «..u.ral  <-ducat,on  and  thought:  hut.^he  seems  to  hav.  t^ ".^l  1^ 
ens  iKU-utK  reache,l  that  cuIntinatiuK  point  could  go  no  urti  er 
^n^^  nu.st  even  recede  into  the  degeneracy  and  anarch^•.  wl;ic-h  e 

^.r;;  Id  rt: T'^'r r'^^r '-"  ^•'"  •^^^"-  "•"  --•''- 

P<mcrs   l,kc.   Macedon.   which,   without   education   ,.nd    though,     v.-t 
re  amed    tin.   m..re   hrut.d   ,mcl    ma.^^^ 
H      .    .<-  l.ou..r.  the  power  to  r.d.e  armies,  and  a  rough  indiHcrciuI: 
o  al    the  luxunc.  o.  though,  ,„H  ,h,,  artitic-ial  and  hcH-house  lite  of 
.h.  theatre  and  the  law  ,-ourts  and  the  public  assemblv.  "the  fo.m,  i 
an,        efoolenes"  called  civilisation.     Then  in  time  evolution   S 
.    U.  ,ts  tun  wuh  tnese  unc-ivili.ed  powers:  and  thev  also  would  be    n 
.dec-ay  by  reason  of  their  new  virtues,  their  thought  and  c-du  -a    o 

:  ;  :T  '■"''"";'"■  '^"^^  ''-»™>-«  -tions  by  .heir  verv  ^^ir  "' 
jHul  .he  ternunus  ad  ,uem  ,s  soon  reached,  and  the  c^•c-le  starts  afresh 
rom  a  new  deluge  ol  sonte  sort.  Fate  leads  nations  in  a  c^■cle  ev  lu 
on  ,s  from  e  c-nd  of  the  cycle  to  the  other:  but  the  w  els  s^" 
revolve  f.dl  ,-.rcle.  and  thc-n  the  evolution  is  over:  at  least  for  me 
.md  .,r  that  „,:t,o„  hi.  ,,,  a  c-ontinuous  evolution:  i,  t  J^r'X 
1-m.ted.  w.th  ,ts  begum„,g.  i,s  culnn-nation  and  brief  transit,  | 
perK..,jf,lor,.--A,hens  under  IVrides-sutd  its  Cecav.  ,T  ^U  e 
wa>.  I  bc^,esc>  ,s  also  the  doctrine  of  Chateaubriand's  first  es  ay  1 
essay  on  Rexolut.on :  he  was  a  student  of  Thucv elides  )  "  ' 
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be  iiiiM-ientitii-  just  Iwcausc  it  i~  in  it  i  li 


ii'i'rinj;:  just  bi-causf  it  ollfuds  a 


certain  deep  and  sanjjuinc  instiiu  t 

^ian-. 

sciftiti 


riiat  is  a 


q- 


^lion  for  thf  iheolo- 


Ul\(ll<k'r 


Th 
lie  til  lii> 


>ii(  h   tlu' 


iigy  as  could  make  it  seem  un- 


(1.      I  Ii>  luind  \va^  academic 


til 


le  muK 


iof 


an  ac 


ade- 


lii. 


i-  next  diiiir  to  a  conser\ati\'e:  who  lives  in  a  semi- 


ditachcd    l)uii,--r   with    riin-t  rwiti-m   iir(ii|i\  iny    llic   nihrr   hall.      Like 


J 


(iwett,  for  example,  'I'huc\(lides  wa-  lilier.il  in  thcdlogy  and  con>er\-a- 


ti\e    in    politico 


liher.d    in    educ.ition 


but 


conservative   in    broader 


and    deeper    ihini;-.      He    \\a-   of    twn     iiiiiid-    about    education    and 


religion, 
in    the 


lie    (li.-lrusled    religion    in    detai 


jui'ti    case; 


if    Nicias'    super>tition--   about    tin-    mimn,    tor  examjiU 


-but  he  \velconie( 


■onser\ati\e  force,  as  a   force  modifxinj; 


the  wheels  of  chant;r.   putlint;  .1  lire.ik   upoi     tiiem.     CoinerseK-.  he 
tru>ted   education   in  details,   wanted   it    fc     ,)im>elf  ,ind    nu-n   ol    his 


class,  an  upper  cla 


ut  he  distrusted  it  bro.idly  and  on  larger  grounds 


antl  in  the  field  of  politii 


harb 


linger  and  lu-rald  of  iini\' 
lorizon  of  open  '|uesti 


as  a  soKent  of  the  existint;  order  of  things, as 
■rsal  diiubt  .   'il  of  that  ex'er  widening 
which  is  the  mark  of  democr.ic\-  and  luii- 


Uctu 


res,  and  which 


\ersal  educition,   cUid   the  plague  of  book>  , 
end-  in  anarch\-.     Culture     uni\ersal  culture  at  an\  rate — is  anarchy, 
ll    i-    "sensibility   without    bread"   ,is   (loldwin   Smith   used    to  say. 

hing.      Thucydicies  coined  the  epigram, 
If.     He  was  the  scientific 


strated  it  in  hinise 


To  know  everything  ir^  to  di 

resented  it.  but  perlorce  illi 

ot'ticer  who  lost  a  camp.ugn  because  lie  had  more  science  than  energy; 

the  l\|)e  of  iifficcr  with  whom  wr  h.i\e  all  been  f.iniili.ir  ol  recent  years, 

-Iiicc    liie  d.i\    wluii   one   -i  ieiuilii'   ;.;inc  r.il    l.iiled    to  swe.ir   his   boats 


up    llic    Nile   in    lime   to   reiiiAe   ( 
the   ( 


(1. 


.111(1 


econd   failed   to  hold 


re-t   of  M.ijub.i  against  the  escalading  Boers.     Scienci- 


cm  do 


much  in  w.ui.ire 


speeiath 


V  in  modern  warlare-but  it  cannot  supply 


energ\- 


ll  ma 


V  easilv  diminish  the  eiu'rg\-  of  nati\-e  will  and  natural 


force  ol  character:  "the  ii.itive  hue  nf  n.Milution  i? 


cklied 


tht 


pale  cast  of  thought."     'I"hucydide~  could  do  nothing  in  the  .Athens  of 


his  days,  or  in  the 
he  took  an  <icademi 
historv. 


■,ir   in   which.   unfnrttmateK-   for   his  icpul.iiinii 
.111(1  ,1  \er\    inrffeclii.il    hand,  except    record    itr 


